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terest than those which are calendared in volume one. In this volume 
there is material concerning the Puehlo Indians. A list is given of the 
families that emigrated from Mexico to New Mexico as colonists in 1693. 
A translation is given "of the justification of Governor Brazinas by the 
cabildo of Santa Fe on December 2, 1703. Material is presented in re- 
gard to the trial of certain Indians for witchcraft. There are a number 
of indices of the reports of the presidial military company of Santa F4 
A rare document is printed in Spanish which deals with the expedition 
of Lieutenant Zebulon Montgomery Pike. One of the most instructive 
documents translated in this volume is the letter of a friar, Silvestre 
Velez de Escalante, Santa F6, April 2, 1778, to Father Juan Agustin de 
Morfi, which contains a brief sketch of New Mexico with special attention 
to the last two decades of the seventeenth century. The items mentioned 
above will merely suggest the vast amount of rich historical material 
which is thus made known by the publication of the translations of cer- 
tain documents and of a great number of calendars. 

These two portly volumes, which are indexed separately, will be very 
useful to many students of history. Evidently, they are based in a con- 
siderable part upon the patient labors of other persons than the compiler. 
There are blemishes in these volumes, such as omitted accents and mis- 
spelled words. To the reviewer, it appears unfortunate that Mr. 
Twitchell intercalated so much extraneous material among the calen- 
dars — material which apparently will not be of much service to people 
outside of New Mexico. It ought to be noted that these volumes contain 
the calendars of only a part of the Spanish archives of New Mexico. 
Mr. Twitchell has left the task unfinished : at present there do not exist 
even manuscript calendars for more than one hundred portfolios of the 
New Mexico papers in the Library of Congress, which deal with the 
period from 1823 to 1847. From a personal examination of these papers, 
the reviewer is convinced that they contain much material of historic 
interest to students of the southwestern portion of the present United 
States. 

"William Spence Robertson 

The Philippines Past and Present. By Dean C. Worcester, secretary of 

the interior of the Philippine Islands, 1901-1913; member of 

the Philippine commission, 1900-1913. In two volumes. (New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1914. 500; 501-1024 p. 

$6.00 net) 

Most readers of Mr. "Worcester's book will already have read Judge 

Blount's The American Occupation of the Philippines and Mr. Leroy's 

The Americans in the Philippines. Leroy wrote history well. Judge 

Blount used certain historical materials to support a thesis. It has re- 
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mained for Mr. "Worcester, better qualified than any other man, to give 
us a full and scientific account of what the United States has done in the 
Philippines and of what the Philippines are after fifteen years of Amer- 
ican occupation. Mr. Blount is a lawyer, a soldier, a southerner, a Dem- 
ocrat, an "anti-Imperialist," a contender for "government by the con- 
sent of the governed ; ' ' Mr. Worcester is a scientist, a professor, a north- 
erner, a Republican, a practical statesman, a believer in government by 
right of superior qualification to govern ; the use which the two writers 
make of historical data, the pictures which they paint of the men and the 
lands which they have seen, and their recommendations are as different 
as were those of "the men that went up with him" from those of Caleb 
when they reported upon the land of Canaan. 

Mr. Worcester devotes three hundred pages to the history of our acqui- 
sition of the Philippines ; here he undertakes in particular to demonstrate 
that we never promised the Filipinos their independence and did not de- 
stroy a competent Filipino government. Whole chapters, and, passim, 
many pages and paragraphs he dedicates to the exposure of what he con- 
tends are Judge Blount's errors, perversions, and culpable misrepre- 
sentations. These portions of the book are, because of the character of 
the subjects dealt with, the least satisfactory reading. At the same time, 
they have incontestable value, in so far as they will correct distorted 
perspectives. Doubtless Mr. Worcester found these parts of his work 
no grateful task, but he has handled the evidences with which he supports 
his contentions with a thoroughness which justifies the length of the 
presentation. 

No matter with whose of these writers' views we sympathise, the 
careful reader Will find them all leading him to the same conclusions up- 
on two points: the American people have had too little information as 
to what was going on in the Philippines; and from first to last the 
Philippine question has been complicated by and has complicated Amer- 
ican home politics. These conditions should be corrected. There is 
something about the Far East and the political problems which attach to 
it that drives men in contact with them to strong convictions — or should 
we say prejudices — pro or contra. Our problems in the Pacific call, 
however, for the exercise of the highest order of judicial and judicious 
statesmanship. Our duty to the Philippines "cannot be accomplished 
by partisan politics" (p. 971). 

When Mr. Worcester has made an end of history and "corrigenda" 
we find a brilliant, intensely interesting, confidence-inspiring, and en- 
thusiasm-compelling account of the islands and their people ; of the Amer- 
icans there, what they found, what they have accomplished, and the prob- 
lems which lie before them. For the political scientist and the states- 
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man, especially : the chapters on ' ' The Administration of Justice, " " The 
Philippine Legislature," "Commercial Possibilities of the Philippines," 
"Mr. Bryan and Independence," "Is Philippine Independence Now 
Possible," and "What Then?" For the young men weighing the ques- 
tion of a career in government service, the chapter on "The Philippine 
Civil Service." For the naturalist, the scientist, the business man, a 
dozen delightful chapters, full of data gathered at first hand and pre- 
sented with master strokes of description, classification, and appreciation. 
We are led to believe that, though expensive, the Baguio road is worth 
its cost; we are given an object lesson as to what can be accomplished 
' ' coordination of scientific work ; " we cannot withhold our approval — 
in face of their success — of the policies which have worked an almost 
incredible improvement in the public health, which have built roads and 
bridges and established schools throughout the islands. "It has been 
very interesting to note the reaction of American methods upon those 
previously in vogue in neighboring colonies" (p. 442). 

Mr. Worcester proves conclusively that slavery and peonage exist. 
He shows that the non-Christian tribes cannot be overlooked as a serious 
element in the problem of granting the Filipinos home rule or inde- 
pendence. He frankly declares his disapproval of the Filipino legis- 
lature, and files his brief against it. "In my opinion neither the char- 
acter of its members nor that of the legislation passed by it has justified 
its establishment, much less the Filipinization of the commission" 
(p. 791). 

In the chapter on the civil service Mr. Worcester's figures tell a story 
which should be brought to the attention of every official or politician 
who is in any way concerned with the administration or the question of 
the destinies of the Philippines. 

At one point we find an account of the administrations of the successive 
governors-general. Mr. Worcester does not fail to pay stirring tribute 
to many of the men who have served with and under him — several of 
the latter of whom laid down their lives in the service. He says of them : 
"Kipling wrote for these men of mine up in the hills without knowing 
it. They understand him and he would understand them" (p 673). 

Controversy, confidence, pride of achievement, humor, pathos, op- 
timism, certain prejudices both of dislike and of affection, diplomacy, 
courage, scorn of subterfuge mark the account. Mr. Worcester repeat- 
edly voices his like of and confidence in the Filipino people. He scorns 
and excoriates the Filipino politicians. 

Of the agitation for independence: "nothing could be further from 
the truth" than the claim that "the intelligent, highly educated classes 
are a unit for independence" (p. 968). "There is a considerable body 
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of intelligent, conservative Filipinos who believe . . . that inde- 
pendence at this time would be an unmitigated curse in that it would 
necessarily be temporary, would result in grave disturbances of public 
order, would bring foreign intervention and the occupation of the islands 
by some nation with purposes far less altruistic than ours, and would 
put the possibility of real,, permanent independence off until a time so 
remote as to be far beyond the range of our present vision" (p. 968). 
Mr. "Worcester would doubtless agree with Judge Blount, though to 
quite a different end, that "we should either stop the clamor, or stop 
American capital and energy from going to the Islands" (Blount, p. 
438). 

The real problem of the Philippines is not that of whether we prom- 
ised independence; it is not that of government by the consent of the 
governed ; it is not that of applying American theories of human rights 
and political organization. It is a problem of world morality and of 
practical politics. The facts are : we took and we have for fifteen years 
held the islands. We have incurred both legal and moral obligations. 
Could we now in the face of these obligations casually leave the islands 
and their people to themselves and to the world ? "Would the opportun- 
ities of the Filipinos to enjoy "life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness" 
be increased by such action ? Would there be one less or one more among 
the potential causes of international difficulties in the Pacific? Mr. 
Worcester for one answers such questions emphatically in the negative. 

S. K. Hornbeck 

Northern Patagonia Character and Resources. A Study of the Ele- 
ments of Development in the Region Tributary to the National 
Railway from Port San Antonio to Lago Nahuel Huapi and 
the Extension to Valdivia, Chile; including the Andean Lake 
District. Volume i. [Ministry of Public "Works, Bureau of 
Railways, Argentine Republic] By Bailey "Willis, director, 
1911-1914. ([New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1914.] 
464 p. $6.00 net) 
About eight years ago, Ezequiel Ramos-Mexia, minister of public 
works of the Argentine Republic, undertook to start a scientific study 
of unknown Patagonia. Profiting by the experience of the United 
States, he decided to prepare the way by geological investigations for 
the construction of railroads and the planting of settlements in that semi- 
arid frontier region. Hence scientists were invited to Argentina from 
the United States, who were placed in charge of the survey which was 
officially organized as the commission of hydrographic study of the bureau 
of railroads in the ministry of public works. Mr. Bailey "Willis, who had 
served on the United States geological survey, was made director of the 



